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What possible ground have we for this inextinguish- 
able faith ? Partly our sentiment of fraternity and com- 
passion. Yet it is not merely a sentiment which is so 
persistent and so .commanding. Partly the horror of 
war. Yet the modern man does not fear to fight or to 
sacrifice for a worthy cause. Partly the amazing effect 
of a gathering like this or of the Hague Tribunal. Yet 
it is impossible to weigh these demonstrations as against 
the weight of the incidents of warfare without a shade 
of disappointment. The grounds of our faith are not 
purely sentimental, nor incidental, nor contemporary, but 
they are rationally reasonable and lie in the emergencies 
of a new aspect of truth, which it is for educators to 
enforce and for the educated, first of all, to recognize. 

This new aspect of truth which now compels the alle- 
giance of all educated people is of course the sense of 
unity, of interdependence, of correlation which binds 
together equally the forces of nature and the destinies 
of nations. Here is a truth which was first disclosed to 
men of science in the doctrine of the correlation and the 
unity of physical force. It was taken over into philos- 
ophy in the doctrine of the social organization, the one 
body with its many members. It was recognized in 
relation as the East and the West began to touch one 
another, and we became aware as the world never knew 
before that God had made of one blood all the nations 
of the earth. And finally, the statesmen and the poli- 
ticians discerned, when they were acute enough, that the 
welfare of one man demanded the welfare of all ; that 
international peace was the foundation of intra-national 
welfare ; that the world, in short, was one world, with 
its interests not divided, but in common. 

This is a truth disclosed to the educated, a truth of 
academic learning. But more or less imperfectly this 
great truth of modern education is beginning to enter 
like an instinct into the habits of mind of the present 
day, and to a person thus educated in the sense of the 
unity of the world, what anachronism could be so mon- 
strous as the thought of a divided, fighting, warring 
world ! [Applause.] To the scientific mind such a 
thought of a divided world is simply unthinkable. To 
the philosophical mind it is a sheer survival. To the his- 
torical mind it is a perversion of human history. And 
to the religious mind it is simply an insult to the unity 
of God. [Applause.] 

In other words, it is not necessary that education 
should primarily concern itself with the subject we have 
in hand, for, whether it will or not, the very processes of 
education, through their own development and expan- 
sion, make irresistible the way we want the world to go. 
[Applause.] It is one of the most curious facts of 
modern life that many of the causes which have been 
much urged in many ways have been suddenly, in our 
time, reinforced by the new conditions of the world. 
Take the cause of temperance, for instance, which has 
been prayed about and preached about, and yet has 
seemed to move with unjustifiable slowness. In our 
time, from a wholly unexpected quarter, there has come 
a help to the cause of temperance, — and whence ? From 
the conditions of modern industry. The very age of 
the machine has brought with it a new demand for 
accuracy, sagacity, persistency, sureness of touch and 
sureness of eye ; and these demand thoroughness. And 
so thousands of factories and railways demand absti- 



nence in the name of industry. And it is altogether 
probable that the most important contribution to the 
cause of temperance to-day is made — all unconscious of 
its significance — by the new order of the industrial 
world. Precisely in the same way the work of educa- 
tion contributes, often unconsciously, yet irresistibly, to 
the cause of peace, and underneath the movements 
which we try to advance lies the inevitable advance of 
the sense of the unity of the world. We give ourselves, 
therefore, to these underlying currents which we do not 
create, but to which it is our wisdom to conform. The 
eddies of the tide may seem to make the other way, but 
the deeper channels of the thought of the age are 
moving irresistibly toward the unity of the world. 

You remember how, year after year, the Arctic 
explorers started up the Greenland coast to reach the 
pole, day after day tramped over the moving ice, and 
then, at the day's close, found that they had been 
opposed by a great underlying current that had swept 
them and the pack of ice beneath them backward, south- 
ward, until, at the day's close, they were farther south 
than when the day began. And then, as you remember, 
Nansen tried the other way of approach, — from the 
Siberian end, and gave himself and his ship to the great 
polar current, and though it seemed to hem him in, it 
bore him on through weary days and months until at 
last he was farther North than he had ever hoped to be. 
That is the kind of underlying movement of intellectual 
life of the age to which a movement like this entrusts 
itself, and though we are shut in and shut out and seem 
bewildered and baffled by the circumstances of the time, 
the polar current of the movement of thought may 
carry us farther than ever to-night we dare to dream. 
[Applause.] 

« m » 

The Neutralization of Zones on the 
Ocean. 

BY EDWARD ATKINSON. 

Address at the Thirteenth International Peace Congress, 
Tremont Temple, Boston, October 5, 1904. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I have not 
come here to make a speech or to appeal to your senti- 
ments; I have merely a practical suggestion of a plain 
business man to submit to you. 

The interdependence of nations is becoming the rule ; 
isolation is gone; and this interdependence makes for 
peace and plenty. 

Having regard mainly to the present conditions of the 
English-speaking people, but also to the conditions of Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, France, Spain, 
and Italy, the predatory system of conquest and coloni- 
zation has about ended. It has imposed excessive cost 
upon nations without adequate return, and it has not 
proved to be profitable until after the right of local self- 
government has been granted to the colonies. Even in 
Germany, with the growth of intelligence among the 
masses, a stern resistance is rapidly being developed 
against the military class which they have not yet been 
able to overcome and suppress. When their power has 
been but little more asserted, as it soon will be when the 
privates in the ranks become fully imbued with het 
wrongs under which they suffer, the predatory instincts 
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of the military caste will be overcome and the privileged 
classes will be suppressed. 

Commerce is becoming the paramount power in the 
civilized world, and in the present century we shall surely 
witness the suppression of militarism. Witness the fact 
that by the united action of the Chambers of Commerce 
of Great Britain, France and Italy, the governments of 
these countries have been, if one may use the expression, 
willingly compelled to enact treaties of arbitration by 
which a very large part of the previous causes of war 
will be removed to the courts for a judicial decision. 

There is one other great movement by which the peace 
of the world may be almost assured, which it is now 
time for the forces of commerce to take up and carry to 
its completion. It may at first seem visionary, but it is 
in fact simple, practical and sure of being sustained by 
all the states and nations that have recently entered into 
treaties of arbitration. 

In the last century it became necessary or expedient to 
establish neutral zones on land and water : Belgium and 
Switzerland were neutralized; the Suez Canal has been 
and the Panama Canal will be neutralized. But the 
most conspicuous example of practical neutralization is 
found upon our own continent and on our own borders. 
In the last war between Great Britain and the United 
States, the War of 1812, two of the contests of the 
most vital importance were between the small navies of 
the Great Lakes that separate the United States from the 
Dominion of Canada. In these contests the Americans 
were successful; the British vessels were nearly all 
destroyed, and the American vessels, most of which had 
been hastily improvised, were badly shattered. In order 
to meet the future dangers, the United States laid down 
the keels of a new navy and began to construct it. Eng- 
land was preparing to follow. In 1816 John Quincy 
Adams was appointed United States Minister to the 
Court of St. James. He proposed to the Foreign Office 
that neither nation should build or maintain vessels of 
war upon these Great Lakes. Presently he returned to 
become Secretary of War under President Monroe. He 
then entered into a simple agreement, not even making 
a formal treaty with the British Foreign Office, on the 
lines which he had suggested. The President submitted 
this agreement to the Senate for approval, providing that 
there should be no naval force or armed vessels on the 
Great Lakes, recommending it in these words, " in order 
to avoid collision and save expense." And now since 
1817 the only vessel of war that has appeared upon those 
lakes was a model of the warship " Massachusetts," built 
of brick and furnished with wooden guns, at the Chicago 
Exposition [laughter], the least costly and the most 
useful ship of war that we ever had in our service. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Now, my friends, the greatest waterways of commerce 
are not upon the lakes ; they are upon the Atlantic Ocean. 
The ferry ways are well defined, marked on all the charts ; 
winter and summer routes are laid down from all our 
ports to the harbors of Western Europe. Why not, 
" in order to avoid collision and to save expense," neu- 
tralize these ferry ways ? Why not enter upon treaties 
among the states that border upon the seas, defining neu- 
tral zones and uniting navies in the useful purpose of 
protecting the commerce and maintaining the neutrality 
of those zones ? [Applause.] Is that visionary ? Not 



half as visionary as it would have been a few years ago 
to have proposed the treaties of arbitration now existing. 
It needs only the common sense and sagacity and force 
of the business men of the different countries to compel 
the neutrality of the ferry ways on the high seas, where 
the Peace of God shall be kept [applause], by force if 
necessary. 

Lay out, if you please, a cock-pit outside the neutral 
zone, and let those who make the wars and who think 
that warfare develops manhood man their steel-clad 
coffins and meet in the cock-pit and sink each other's 
battleships — except one, to be put away as a monument 
to the skilled inventor, who is perhaps doing more to 
make war impossible than even we, the advocates of 
peace. 

These ways of commerce may be made neutral and 
safe always for commerce. There is nothing lacking but 
the will. It is time for the men of business to assert the 
power, to demand in the name of common sense, common 
sagacity, common industry, common right and common 
wealth, that the curse of war shall cease. And then will 
come the day so eloquently pictured by Gladstone, when 
the ships that pass between this land and that shall be 
like the shuttle of the loom, weaving the web of concord 
among the nations. [Applause.] 



The Labor Movement and Peace. 

Address of Samuel Gompers on Taking the Chair at the Work- 
ingmen's Meeting held in Faneuil Hall, Boston, Oct. 5, 
1904, in connection with the Thirteenth Universal Peace 
Congress. 

Mr. McNeil, Ladies and Gentlemen: Permit me to 
express my keen appreciation, Mr. Chairman, of your 
kind words and commendation of whatever effort I have 
been able to give to the labor movement of our country 
and of our time, and also to you, ladies and gentlemen, 
for your more than cordial reception. I am especially 
pleased to have the honor of presiding over you this 
evening in Faneuil Hall. This meeting betokens the 
continuation of that effort of the working people of 
America, as it betokens the continued effort of the work- 
ing people of Europe, who are determined that justice 
shall prevail. There is no man who realizes the con- 
sequences of struggle and contest and strife, but who 
seeks peace and loves peace. It is because the trade 
unionists, the men and women of labor, are required to 
bear the brunt of contest, both internationally and indus- 
trially, that their efforts are devoted to the establish- 
ment of peace. 

We realize, however, that the declaration for peace is 
meaningless unless it is peace founded upon the prin- 
ciples of justice and right. War to us is, as it has been 
described by our dear friend and comrade, Brother 
McNeil, in the resolutions which he read to us, — war to 
us is hell, and one of the masters in the art of war coined 
that phrase which will live in the memories of men so 
long as the spirit of right and justice and the desire for 
human welfare shall prevail ; war, with all its attend- 
ant horrors and brutalities, calling forth all that is base 
in our natures, stimulating the brute that is in man, 
giving an exhibition to the world of all that is hateful in 
our dispositions, and subordinating every impulse of 
humanity; war, with the countless millions of men 



